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Aatural History. 
ee 
MR. WATERTON’S 

work, by NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING SPECIMENS 
2 d’Antiu, IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
re are in. —— 
a! ne The following interesting and instructive memoir, 
git bo which we copy from the Leeds Mercury, must be pe- 
r original #7 culiarly acceptable to those who, like ourselves, bave 
are had the pleasure to hear Mr. Waterton cunverse on 
“we shal ME. the subjeet of his late lecture, in private parties. Our 
ns in out Mi gratification is further enhanced, from having had av 

opportunity, several years since, of examiuing some of 
y-—A cor Mr, Waterton’s unrivalled specimens of birds, the na- 
vr column) Hl taral and appropriate attitudes of which, together with 
ng, which pet ‘ 
; will not Mae the exquisite beauty and preservation of the plamage, 
of the pro ME surpassed all that we had ever witnessed in aay muse- 


hough tHE um we have visited. Sir Joseph Banks might well say 


that Mr. Waterton had put all the ornithological cul- 
kctions of natural history into the back ground. 
Edit, Kal. 


se for the 
s been pre 


ston in the 
pen in oH ©=6On Thursday, the 8th instant, the Philoso- 


phical and Literary Society of Leeds was 
honourell with a lecture, by Chas. Waterton 
Esq. of Walton-hall, Yorkshire, the well- 
known naturalist and traveller, on his new 
ethod of preserving specimens in Natural 
History, The disclosure of fhe secrets, by 
which this gentleman has kept, in perfect 
preservation, the fruits of his arduous and 
aterprising researches, and retained in the 
lead animal all the vivid colours, the perfect 
mmetry, and animated expression of the 
ving, must be regarded as an important era 
science. Such is the defectiveness of the 
ld system of stuffing and preparing speci- 
hens, that nu museum in the world can be 
nsidered as secure against the rapid pro- 
ees of decay, or as presenting to the eye 
the naturalist, real representations of the 
rm and calours of the living animals. This 
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eg") has been admitted by the late Sir Joseph 
sDAY, by anks, and other eminent naturalists, and such 
nae Miculties appeared to lie in the way of pre- 
T. Warde g quadrupeds (more particularly) that 
d-streets Te Object had begun to be despsired of as 
onc, kimmetttainable. Mr. Waterton, who from hi 

thian, - ’ oO rom - 
ney oe hood has had a strong passion, not only 
Pe hunting and shooting, but for preserving 


fruits of the chase, has pursued the study 


genius, and with unprecedented success. He 
has several times visited South America, for 
the mere purpose of obtaining the finest spe- 
cimens of birds, reptiles, and other animals, 
unimpaired by.the negligence or errors of 
the ignorant persons, through whose hands 
the ordinary specimens in our museums pass. 
His spirit of enterprise has carried him into 
the widest, most unhealthy, and most dan- 
gerous portions of this almost unexplored 
continent. He has plunged into the depths 
of immeasurable forests, lying beneath the 
equator, and peopled only by serpents and 
wild beasts; where, adopting the habits of the 
Indians, and profiting by their experience, he 
has braved dangers which they dare not face, 
sustained hardships they could not endure, 
has grappled with the serpent in his den, 
dragged the alligator out of the abyss, 
tracked the tiger to his haunts, waded through 
morasses to reach the water-fowl, and scaled 
the crag of the eagle—animated through all 
his toils and perils by the same spirit which 
actuated Park, Burckhardt, and Ritchie, and 
which has led so many favourite sons of genius 
to their fate and to renown. The result of 
his dauntless perseverance is, that he has 
made himself master of a collection of 
specimens in Natural History incomparably 
superior to any other in the world, and has 
discovered methods of preserving animals, 
which bid fair to make them imperishable. 
When Mr. Waterton last returned from 
South America, in 1821, he had intended to 
give a public explanation of the secrets he 
had discovered. But the ungenerous treat- 
ment Mr. W. met with at the hands of 
the officers, who, when his dear-bought 
specimens were detained at the Custom-house, 
refused to allow them to pass without paying 
heavy duties, had so disgusted him, that he 
relinquished his intention, and never made 
known his plans, till they were unfolded on 
Thursday last to the Leeds Philosophical 
and Literary Society. Mr. Waterton had 
frequently been solicited by Mr. Atkinson, 
the Curator, George Walker, Esq. of Killing- 
beck-lodge, and other members, to favour the 


at length offered to come over for that pur- 
pose. He visited Leeds accordingly, on 
Thursday, bringing with him numerous speci- 
mens of birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles, to 
illustrate his lecture. The museum was 
already graced with a beautiful collection of 
birds from the tropics, which Mr. W. hand- 
somely presented about two years ayo. 

The lecture commenced at six o'clock in 
the evening, and lasted till after ten; and so 
lively was the interest excited, that the com- 
pany, which was numerous, and of the first 
respectability, would cheerfully have re- 
mained for hours longer. He arranged his 
observations under three heads, considering, 
Ist. The nature of preserved specimens ; 
how soon they perish by the moth; and how 
necessary it is to prevent them from falling 
into decay: 2d. The present defective mode 
of preparing specimens for museums, which, 
being founded on wrong principles, is in- 
capable of producing a good specimen: and 
$d. The new method of his own invention. 
As he was a stranger there, he begged leave 
to mention, that he was born twelve miles 
from Leeds, and that as soon as he left the 
Jesuits’ College, he made Natural History 
his chief study. Sir Joseph Banks was 
pleased frequently to applaud his exertions, 
and that approbation encouraged him in his 
address to the society that evening. Under 
his first head, he observed, that the moth was 
the great enemy of all museums, as well as 
of ladies’ furs and muffs: yet there was in 
reality no reason why the specimens might 
not be made to last as long as the table on 
which they stood. Many ways had been 
tried to preserve the specimens from this 
destructive enemy. A preparation of soap 
and arsenic had been used, called by the 
French savon arsenitique ; but this only pre- 
served the skin: now every part of a bird 
was food for insects ; in tropical climates the 
ants devoured it even to its legs and beak, 
and in temperate regions the moth ate ap its 
feathers. This compound of soap and arsenic 
was very dangerous to the constitution ; and, 
moreover, it could not be used in the new 








Natural History with all the srdour of 








Society with this interesting disclosure, and he 


process, on account of its soiling the speci- 
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mens. Yet it was possible to prepare the | obtained a subsistence ; and Mr. W. himself | was in sculpture, you must apply to profound 


specimens, so that the ant or moth would no 
more touch them, than an alderman would 
eat a haunch of venison after it had been 
steeped in assafeetida. Another planadopted 
to keep specimens, was to use the aromatic 
atmosphere; if a small pieee of sponge was 
put in a drawer where furs were kept, and a 
little spirit of turpentine was poured en it, 
all the insects in the drawer would die in half 
an hour. This, however, was only a tempo- 
rary prescrvative, for the insects’ eggs would 
remain, and be hatched after the atmosphere 
had dissipated; so that furs could not be 
locked up for many months together, without 
being destroyed by successive generations of 
the moth. Finding these methods defective, 
he next tried the walnut juice, the bitterness 
of which made it disagreeable to insects ; but 
this did not answer, and though he made a 
solution of aloes as strong as possible, and 
washed the specimens with it, he found in a 
few months that the insect had perforated 
them in every part. At last he hit upon the 
great nostrum—a mixture of a/cohol (spirit 
of wine) with corrosive sublimate (perchloride 
of mercury) made very strong. This liquid 
was colourless, and would not soil the purest 
specimens ; it was spirit, and diffused itself 
rapidly through to the skin ; it was antiseptic, 
and preserved from decay ; and of all poisons 
kaown, this was the most deadly to insects, 
though it was net nearly so pernicious to other 
animals. Being a spirit, this mixture diffused 
tself through, and poisoned every part of the 
specimen, so that nothing was left on which 
the insect could feed; yet it did not in the 
Jeast injure the colour or texture of the most 
delicate specimen, (This Mr. Waterion 
proved, by immersing in the mixture some of 
his most splendid birds and a white ostrich 
feather, all of which in less than an hour re- 
gained exactly their former appearance.) 
With this liquid he thoroughly washed the 
birds both inside and outside, after which 
they would keep in any climate or situation: 
the birds, tyger’s skin, &c. thus prepared 
in 1812, were now as brilliant as at the 
moment when the operation was performed ; 
and the liqnid was equally eflicacious when 
applied to all kinds of specimens—quadru- 
peds, birds, scaly animals and insects.— 
To relieve, as he said, the dryness of these 
statements, Mr. Waterton here produced a 
large stock of Indian weapons,—the bow, 
the lance, poisoned arrows of various kinds, 


&e the manner of using which he ex. 
plained. By means of these, the Indians in 
the interior of South America, who had nei- 


tuer powder nor shot, kiked their game, and 





principally used them in his expeditions into 
the forests and wilds. 

The second part of his subject was on the 
mode at present in use for preparing speci- 
mens for museums. He declared it to be a 
bad one, being founded on totally erroneous 
principles. He had visited nearly all the 
museums in Europe, and he must destroy 
them all at a blow ; they were quite incapable 
of producing one good specimen. He re- 
lated an amusing anecdote concerning the 
museum at Paris, were the superintendent 
was astonished at the boldness of his cen- 
sures, but ultimately became convinced of 
their justice, on comparing some of Mr. 
Waterton’s brilliant birds with the unshapely 
and faded specimens of that celebrated col- 
lection. The present method, moreover, was 
very expensive in transporting the specimens 
from distant countrics; a large animal, like 
an alligator, to which he pointed on the table, 
when stuffed, as was customary, with oakum 
or tow, would be enormously heavy and cum- 
brous; whereas the specimen before Lim was 
light and easy of carriage, being quite hol- 
low, and capable of being separated into se- 
veral parts for facility of removal. Add to 
this—that the mechanical part of preserving 
was generally very ill done. It was easy to 
dissect any animal, large or small, when the 
dissector was acquainted with its anatomy 
Museums, where presents were indiscriti- 
nately received, always contained a great 
deal of trash, and such institutions ought to 
have a person entircly devoted to their 
management. Mr. W. showed two birds of 
the same kind, one of which he prepared in 
1812, and the other in 1820; the former he 
considered at the time very cleverly exe- 
cuted, and Sir Joseph Banks declared that it 
was the best skinned bird in Europe ; but it 
could not be compared, for symmetry and 
expression, with the latter. He alluded to 
the ignorant persons, through whose hands 
ordinary specimens necessarily passed, who 
stuffed and stretched them, filled them with 
wires, and disordered their plumage—plu- 
mage which in life had been touched by 
nothing but the pare: dew of heaven, or the 
soft breezes. For the purpose of dissection, 
a penknife and a hand not coarse and clumsy 
were required, and that was all. Any man 
might learn the art in a week; in stuffing, it 
merely required cotton for the birds, and a 
piece of wood the size and shape of a knitting 
needle. This was the mechanical apparatus. 
Bavif you wish, suid Mr. W. to excel in the 
art, if you wish to be in ornithology, in the | 
artof stuffing birds, what Michacl Angclo 





| 
} 
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study, and call upon your genius to assist 
you; you must have a complete knowledge 
of bird anatomy; must know exactly the 
form of the body, with all its proportions, 
the curves, expansions, and depressions of its 
shape; in a word, you must have Promethean 
boldness, to bring down as it were the fire 
vf animation and life into your prepared 
specimen. ‘Then it would be. necessaty to 
visit the woods, the mountains, and the 
marshes, and to observe the feathered tribes 
in their native abodes,—the kingly eagle, the 
roguish pye, the pert sparrow, the lazy vul- 
ture, the gentle and amorous dove ; each of 
which had its characteristic expression, and 
that being lost, it was no longer the same 
bird. Mr. W. then proceeded to give several 
important instructions as to the process of 
stulling, and to expose the errors of the pre. 
sent system. He said, that the feathers 
ought to be kept close and smooth; that 
every bone should be taken out to the very 
beak, instead of leaving in, as it was usual, 
part of the skull ; that wires should not be 
stuck into the birds, a3 neither their legs nor 
wings required it ; that the orbits of their eyes, 
which usually increased in size from the 
shrinking of the surrounding skin, should be 
reduced to their natural size by needle and 
thread before the eyes were inserted. If the 
preparation was not made soon after the death 
of the aniinal, the legs would shrivel, and the 
parts most thickly covered with feather 
would dry in disproportionately to the others 

It was not wonderful, then, that the speci: 

mens found in the most celebrated collections 

in Europe were all defective. By his new 

plan, the specimens of quadrupeds were made 

perfectly elastic, hollow throughout, -and 

without wires, yet preserving the shape and 

expression of nature. He then advised that 

those who built noble edifices tor collections 

in natura! history, should perfect their plans, 

by educating a oan well, and sending him 

to foreign parts to procure specimens. As 

a seeond interlade, Mr. W. here displayed 4 

fine specimen of the toucan, with all the gay 

colours of its beak and plumage preserved; 

a snake's jaw; the poisonous fangs af a set 

pent; and the teeth of a shark ;—on each dj 

which he related some interesting anecdote 

and gave instructive remarks. 

He now came to the third part of his sw 
ject in which he should explain (for the fir 
time) his new’systera, and prove that it wa 
the only one that would answer. He thea 


stated some of the principal defects of the 
old system, especially in the preparation 4 
auadrupeds : it was found that, the nose, lip 
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and ears always shrivelled up like a mummy ; 
on which account it was proposed by some 
to cut them off; and substitute wax for them. 
Before he went the last timeto South America 
he concurred with fir Joseph Banks in think- 
ing that it was impossible to remedy this 


one night in the month of June, 1820, a com- 
plete remedy struck his mind, and it was a 
mere simple deduction from facts and princi- 
ples with which he had been familiar for 
eighteen years. He did not sleep till he had 
killed an animal, tried the plan and found it 
answer wonderfully well.—The grand disco- 
very, however, he had.made previously ; it 
was the solution—alcohol and corrosive sub- 
limate. This he communicated some years 
ago, to the Society of Arts and Sciences, 
who gave him at the time abundant applause: 
but, being for the most part chemists, and 
feeling as ifthey ought to have made the dis- 
covery instead of him,’they evinced a spirit 
of jealousy, and submitted the plan to Mr. 
Bullock, the trading collector of museums, 
with whom it remained altogether unnoticed. 
Finding this on his return from America, he 
broke off his correspondence with the Society, 
and would never communicate with them 
more. He must state, however, that he could 
not fairly claim the entire credit of this dis- 
covery ; he made it first it was true, many 
yeate ago, when he was yet a boy, but he laid 
it aside from fear of poisoning persons with 
the sublimate, and only resumed it‘on finding 
that his friend, Mr. Edmonstone, a gentleman 
well known in the West Indies, and now of 
Cardross Park, near Dumbarton, made use 
of the same mixture exactly for his spcci- 
mens, with success and without danger. His 
new plan for preserving quadrupeds entire and 
in perfect shape consisted in the application of 
“internal sculpture, corrected. by external 
sculpture.” He cut away the gristle from 
the nose, and ears, and removed every thing 
from tle body but the mere external skin: 
he ther stuffed it as usual, and introduced a 
wooder skewer or needle, which he called a 
working iron, into the inside, and thus pushed 
aut theskin into precisely its proper shape. 
A diffialty, however, presented itself, as the 
needle would not work easily amongst’ the 
oakum pr tow with which the animal was 
staffed : but it soon struck him that chaff or 
saw-dust would answer, instead of oakum, 
and on téal he found that it succeeded per- 
fectly. Ata certain peried after the skin 
was take; off, he found that it would obey 
the neede implicitly: before that period it 
Was too oft, and after that period it was too 


differed in different animals). the skin and 
hair received any shape or impression that 
might be wished. (Mr. W. here showed a 
cat's head prepared last week, and contrasted 
it with that of a monkey done on the old sys- 
tem ; the latter was shrivelled and disfigured; 
the former had all the expression of life, the 
lips, nose and ears being perfect.) To form 
the true shape of the nose, he introduced his 
working iron at the top of the head, and to 
bring the ears into shape he introduced his 
iron through the nostril. To do this internal 
sculpture perfectly, it was necessary to have 
a living animal of the same species before him, 
in order that the muscles, features, and limbs 
might beaccurately traced. [Mr. W. proved 
the complete success of his plans, by exhibit- 
ing specimens of the large ant-bear, the cay- 
man (alligator) the armadillo, the land tur- 
tle, the tarantula spider, the bittern, the par- 
tridge of Cayenne, &c. all of which were of 
the natural shape and colour, and seemed to 
glow with actual life.] When the prepara- 
tion was complete, and the skin had assumed 
its form, he let out the saw-dust through a 
hole in the foot, leaving the animal hollow. 
For greater convenience of package, he often 
separated the animals into different parts, 
making the tail, limbs, &c, to fit on or take 
off at pleasure. 

By way of concluding the Lecture, Mr. 
Waterton requested Dr. Williamson, the Se- 
cretary, to read a few passages from his jour- 
nal, on the natural history of the sloth: (which 
has been grossly misstated by naturalists) 
and of the ant-bear, and describing the peril- 
ous conflicts he had in South America with 
a large serpent and a ferocious cayman or 
alligator, both of which he secured and killed 
without injuring them as specimens, These 
passages, from their striking and eloquent 
descriptions, excited the highest interest ; and 
on the conclusion, three distinct and pro- 
longed rounds of enthusiastic applause testi- 
fied the admiration of the audience for the 
skill and gallantry of their lecturer, as well as 
for the valuable services which his discoveries 
had rendered to science. 
ee 


The Wouguet. 


“* I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MonTAIgNR. 





REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Ptece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAY ES, and 
CHARACTERS, By Dr. Jno. Eante. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
{oowrinveD vaom oun Lact.) 
a 

50. A Prorawe May is one that denies 
God as far as the Law gives him leave, that 
is, only do’s not say so in downright termes, 
for so far he may go. A man that do’s the 
greatest.sins calmly, and as the ordinary 
actions of life, and as calmly discourses of it 


break such a Commandment, and the break- 
ing of the Commandement shall tempt him 
to it. His words are but so many vomitings 
cast up to the lothsomnesse of the hearers, 
onely those of his company loathe it not. 
He will take upon him with oathes to pelt 
some tenderer man out of his company, and 
makes good sport at his conquest o're the 
Puritan fool. The Scripture supplies him 
for jests, and he reads it of purpose to be 
thus merry. He will prove you his sin out 
of the Bible, and then ask if you will not 
take that Authority. He fever secs the 
Church but of purpose to sleep in it: or 
when some silly man preaches, with whom 
he means to make sport, and is most jocund 
in the Church. One that nicknames Clergy- 
men with all the termes of reproach, as Jtat, 
Black coat, and the like, which he will be 
sure to keep up, and never calls them by 
other: that sings Psalms when he is drank, 
and cries God mercy in mockery ; for he 
must doe it. He is one seems to dare God 
in all his actions, but indeed would out-dare 
the opinion of him, which would else turn 
him desperate: for Atheisme is the refuge of 
such sinners, whose repentance would be 
onely to hang themselves. 


51. A Contemplative May is a Schol- 
lar in this great University, the World ; and 
the same, his Book and Study. He cloysters 
not his Meditations in the narrow darknesse 
of a Room, but sends them abroad with his 
eyes, and his Brain travells with his Feet. 
He looks upon Man from a high Tower, and 
sees him trulier at this distance in his Infir- 
mities and poornesse. He scorns to mix 
himself in mens actions, as he would to act 
upon a Stage, but sits aloft on the Scaffold a 
censuring Spectator. He will not lose his 
time by being busie, nor make so poor a use 
of the world, as to hug and embrace it. Na- 
ture admires him as a partaker of her sports, 
and askes his approbation as it were of her 
own Works, and variety. He comes not in 
Company, because he would not be solitary, 
but finds Discourse enough with himself, and 
his own thoughts are his excellent play-fel- 
lows. He looks not upon a thing as a 
yawning stranger at novelties ; bat his search 
is more mysterious and inward, and he spells 
Heaven out of Earth. He knits his obser- 
vations together, and makes a Ladder of 
them all to climbe to God. He is free from 
vice, because he hath no occasion to employ 
it, and is above those ends that makes men 
wicked. He has learnt all can here be 
taught him, and comes now to heaven to eee 








stiff; but taken at the precise time (which 


again. He will tell yeu his businesse is to 
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Some worse than dead become, LINES, 
Sadly estranged ; WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY ON VISITING THE RUINS OF G-—L¢g 
Spread wide and deep a gloom ABBEY, THE BURVING-PLACB OF HER DECEASED FRIEND, LADY 8, 
O’er the scene changed ! 
And sooner dried, I ween, Pe 
Tears that are shed, Behold those ruins, once the seat of Fame, 
30 etry * Ofer the fresh mound so green, How fallen now! how sunk their once great name! 
an ‘Than love betenyed | Alas! Time’s silent but relentless sway 
STANZAS. ** Friends are departing fast,” Dooms man’s best works to ruin and devay. 
—— Why should I stay? 
“ Priends are departing fast,” Why, when the night is past, Yet though his with’ring hand will soon efface 
What do I here? Lingers the day ? The little remnant of this mould’ring place ; 
Fierce roars the winter blast, Why, when the heart is sore, In my fond mem’ry it shall hold a part, 
Dismal and drear: Why waits the balm? Till love an@ feeling cease to warm the heart. 
Oh for the soft repose, Why, when the storm is o'er, 
Chill though it be, Lingers the calm? For, silent here, and by the cold earth press'‘d, 
When the dark grave shal) close Oh, for the dawn #0 bright The ashes of a lov’d companion rest; 
Calm over me! ‘ Lovely and clear; ane Ah! she was snatch’d in youth and beauty’s bloom, 
Now as I weeping gare Dawn of celestial light, And in this:lone vault found an early tomb. 
Ofer the wild waste; Dazzling and fair! 
Friends of my early days, ‘Time, sound thy final peal, When shall I cease to mark this mournful spot ? 
Life’s morn that graced ; Brief be its toll; Or shall this much-lov’d friend be e’er forgot ? 
"ae countries gone, Sleep of death o’er me steal, No; still shall pensive thought recal the past, 
me ~ roe deemed Heaven take my soul! As long as feeling, truth, and love shall last, 
Lost to me ever! Liverpool. G. Jan. 3, 1824, 
— = — 





The Raleivascope. 


Solicitous to make every effort in our power to de- 
serve the flattering patronage with which the Kaleiduscope 
has been honoured, we have, at a considerable expense, 
procuied a stock of movable musical types, which will ena- 
ble us to treat our amateur friends with an occasional bonne 
bouche. The mechanical arrangement of these types is 
attended with incredible trouble, as our compositors have 
not had the least experience in this branch of typography. 
By dint of perseverance, however, we doubt not that we 
shall acquire more facility than we can boast of at present. 
The specimen, with which we this day make our musical 
detit, is selected principally on account of its brevity, as we 
must creep before we walk. To what species of cum- 
position we shall give a general preference in this depart- 
ment, whether vocal, instruinental, or both, we cannot 
yet determine; and we shall probably be guided by some 
scientific friends, although we have the vanity to belicve 
that we are not altogether devoid of taste in these matters. 








In anticipation of commencing this ‘* new feature” of the 
Kaleidoscope, we have obtained permission from the pro- 
prietors of a clever monthly publication, ** Ze Harmoni- 
con,” to capy original articles from their work, under cer- 
tain conditions. We have availed ourselves of this privi- 
lege by appropriating the subjoined round for three voices, 
which will be acceptable to our glee-singing friends. 

This department of the Kaleidoscope may occasionally 
be dedicated to musical criticism, and lectures, illustrated 
by examples; and we have ulready had a half promise of 
assistance from an individual every way qualified for the 
office. 

It is our intention also to. introduce occasional essays, 
anecdotes, and pieces of biography connected with the 
subject, and which may appear in the Harmonicon, or 
other works of a similar description. 

(+ Before we finally determined to provide ourselves 
with a stock of musical types, we proimised our readers a 
musical curiosity, which required some engravings to il- 





lustrate it. These have been provided; and we ehall 
very shortly redeem our pledge. The work to which we 
allude is written in French, and contains sixteen quarte 
pages. The title is as follows: —‘* Ludus Melothedicas; 
ou, Le Jeu de Dex Harmonique ; contenant plusieurs Cab 
culs, par lesquels toute personne composera différens me. 
nucts, avec Paccompagnement de Busse, en jotiant ave 
deux Dez, méme sans scavoir la Musique. Nouvelle edi. 
tion, corrigée quant a la partie harmonique, qui se trowe 
quelguefois défectueuse dans la premiere edition, douné 
peu a@ Paris.” 

We shall translate the work into. English, for the Ka. 
leidoscope ; and we take this occasion to observe, that ow 
readers, who take no interest in music, need be under no 
apprehensions that they will be any losers by the intro. 
duction of subjects of this nature; as it is our intention 
by means of occasional gratuitous supp! ts, © furnish 
our readers. with a greater quantity of diversifiel mateg 
than they have been led to expect from the condiiens atic 
pulated for at the commencement of our work.. 
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ROUND FOR THRBE VOICES, 
BY JOHN STAFFORD SMITH, ESQ. ORGANIST TO HIS MAJESTY. 


[FROM THE HARMONICON.] 
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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 





IMPRISONMENT ENNOBLED. 


—_—_— 


[Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope, from ‘* Les 
Hermites en Prison.”} 


[SHE NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


When we enlarge on the misfortunes of mankind, it is 
easy to make a display of learning ; examples of these are 
s0 numerous, that before we pause to make a reflection, 
the page is filled with the history of the facts that crowd 
upon the recollection. 

Persecution generally selects for its victims men of real 
or assumed merit ; and none should hope to attain great 
celebrity, who have not courage to endure gfeat injustice. 
It would be invidious to trace this remark to a vanity 
which I do not feel, and for which even the circumstances 
of my present situation would be no apology. 

Sophocles was dragged before a tribunal by his own 
children; Aristidesand Themistocles suffered banishment ; 
Phocion and Socrates were condemned to drink hemlock : 
the memory of the latter was insulted by Cicero himself, 
who treats him as an usurer in one of his familiar letters, 
in which he gives orders to have secretly brought for him 
the confiscated property of his friend Milo. The virtuous 
Plato was accused of envy by Athenaus; of lying, by 
Theopompus; of theft, by Aulugellus; of avarice, by 
Snidas; of immorality, by Porphyrius; and of impiety, by 
the rascal Aristophanes, who was paid by the good peuple 
of Athens for calurfiniating the most virtuous man of his 
age, and who well deserved the wages he got. 

A volume might be filled with the mere names of the 
wise men, the men of learning, and the philosophers, who 
have suffered imprisonment; the punishment which, as 
being the subject immediately before me, I shall make the 
object of my present attention. 

Anaxagoras was sent to prison for asserting that there 
was a God; Boétliius, for having been an honest minister ; 
Buchanan, because he had spoken the truth; and Galileo, 
because he had proved that the earth revolved round the 
tun. Boéthius composed his best work in prison, and Bu- 
ehanan his excellent paraphrase of the Psalms of good 
King David. 

Five years of imprisonment were inflicted on Pelisson, 
the most courageous and grateful of poets; it was in 
prison that he made verses worthy of posterity. The im- 
mortal author of Jerusalem Delivered, died in a dungeon ; 
and it wes in a dungeon that Don Quixotte was called into 
being. Fleta is among the best works upon English Ju- 
risprudence, and it was composed in the Fleet Prison, by 
a lawyer, who was sent there for debt, aud who ended his 
days there. 

Lewis the Twelfth, Duke of Orleans, was imprisoned 
before he ascended the throne. It was in the old tower of 
Bourges that he studied the art of reigning. It is worthy 
of remark, that the two best kings that France ever had, 
Lewis the Twelfth and Henry the Fourth, were educated 
in the same school of misfortune ; and it is still more ex- 
waordinary, that they both learned wisdom there. 

To the gloom of a dungeon Raleigh cempos:d bis His- 
losy of thes World, which is a model of eloquence and 
ound reasoning ; and he died for having been a hevo. 
Selden wrote all his works in prison. Polignuc sweetened 
his captivity by composing his Anti-Lucréce. Fréret 

tudied Bayle during his long residence in the Bastile; 
it was there that Voltaire, the genius of ages, sketched 
€ plan of our only epic poem. 

The royalist poct Davenant, whose life Milton saved in 
he reign of the Protector, and who. rendered the aame 
ervice to the English Homer at the period of the restora- 

n, finished his poeru in a dungeon of Carisbrook castle, 

here he was confined by the command of Cromwell. 

The author of Robinson Crusoe, the only work that 
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Rousseau thought fit to be put into the hands of children, 
completed his narrative in Newgate. De Foe was im- 
prisoned for having written against ministers who were a 
disgrace to his country: when he was set at liberty, his 
persecutors had lost their places as ministers, and he had 
established his as an author. 

Imprisonment seems propitious to the success of writers: 
The Gondebert of Sir William Davenant was the only 
one of his works which deserved to survive him, and the 
review of De Foe commenced during his confinement in 
Newgate, and so happily imitated by Addison and Steele 
in their Spectator, was the origin of a hundred periodical 
essays, in a style which is the boast of England, and which 
{ have attempted to introduce in France, under the title 
of the Hermit.. The prisoner of Sainte Pélagic is proud 
to acknowledge himself indebted to the prisoner of New- 
gate for what success he has had in a species of literature 
of which the latter was the inventor. 

Weiguefort was condemned to a state prison for a politi- 
cal crime, and it was there that he wrote his ingenious 
treaty on Embassies. 

It is a circumstance little known, than an Italian of the 
name of Maggi, after having defended with courage and 
skill the town of Famagusta, besieged by the Turks, be- 


came their prisoner; they treated him like Turks, for they [ 


burned his house, his books, and his instruments, and 
put him into a sort of well, where he lived buried for four- 
teen months. It was in this well that he composed his 
treatise de Tintinnabulis, which has been pronounced ex- 
cellent. 

It has been said, that misfortune disarms envy, and 
that the envious are sometimes susceptible of pity. This 
observation is contradicted by experience. It is possible 
that the powerful may sometimes be softened into for- 
giveness of merit: but people without power, who are 
the only envious people, never forgive it. A weak Prince 
was satisfied with condemning to the flames the works of 
the Abbé Trithéme, who was guilty of having invented 
a system of stenography: but the unfortunate Virgilius, 
Bishop of Saltzbourg, was himself burnt at the instance 
of an envious theologian, fer having dared to write, that, 
as the eayth was round, there must necessarily be an- 
tipodes. 

It would be easy to add, to this list of unfortunate au- 
thors, names collected from every class and from every 
species of talent; but I leave that consoling research to 
candidates for the honours of science and polite literature. 

Since it appears to be an invariable maxim in the science 
of government to persecute philosophers and men of let- 
ters, and since, even in this enlightened age, the honour of 
a special prison is not allowed them, I would suggest 
(without detriment to any severities that may continue 
to be exercised against the living) that an expiatory mo- 
uument should be raised in honour of the dead. 

In whatever form it may be the pleasure of the artist to 
mould this edifice, I would have represented there, without 
any distinction of time, country, or misfortune, the por- 
iraits—of Camoens, who died of hunger in the streets; of 
Otway, who expired upon a bed of straw in a garret, of 
which the only remaining furniture had been sold a few 
days before ;—of ‘l'asso, who borrewed fifty pence to sup- 
port himself during a week ; 

** Non avendo candele per iserivere i versi suot ;” 
—of Ariosto, who complains sv bitterly in his satires of 
having no better covering than a ragged cloak ;—of Dry- 
den, who received all his life the wages of hire from the 
bookseller Thompson, and who sold to him, for three 
bundred francs, the ten thousand best verses in the Eng- 
lish language ;-—and of Gilbert, who died in an hospital. 
The most distinguished places there should be granted to 
the blind Milton, who sold his Paradise Lost for ten 
guineas ;—to Le Sage, who eat in his old age the bread 
of charity ;—-to Corneille, who wanted bread the evening | 


before he died ;—to Vandel, who composed his tragedies at e 


a stall, where he dicd at ninety years ef age ;—to Voltaire, 
who passed in exile sixty ycars of bis glorious life ;—to, 


the wanderer, Jean Jacques;—to the banished Davide— 
to Sydenham, who died in prison ;—to the learned Adan- 
son, who avologized, at eighty years of age, for not being 
able to attend the academy, for want of money.to buy a 
pair of shoes. The inscription on this monument should 
be: Here we may be at rest. 
Liverpool. W. A. 

Ft 


The drireswe. 


*s VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 


** In order to employ one part of this life in serious and tmportant 
occupations, it is necessary to spend another in mere anuse- 
ments.” Joun Lock k. 


“« There ts a time to laugh and a time te weep.” —SOLOMON. 








ANSWERS TO THE ENIGMAS, &c. IN OUR I.AST. 
C& In a late number of the Kuleidoscope it was asked, “ What 
& verse in the Bible contains all the letters of the alphabet ?” 

No answer has hitherto appeared, but we are informed by a 
correspondent that the verse alluded to is the 2ist of the 
7th chapter of Ezra. 


110. Balaam’s ass. 

11%. Elisha.—112. Adam. 

113. Because he is an assassinator (assassin hater. ) 
114 Because he is a sigher (i. e. sire!!!) 

115. They are holy guest (i. e. wholly guest.) 

116, It contains cloysters (i. e CL. oysters!) 

117, Peasant, pleasant, pheasant. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—If you should have received nothing better, in 
consequence of my proposal last week, perhaps you will 
spare a niche for the following conundrums, from your 
friend, MOMUS. 


118. If a very passionate man, wading through a quag- 
mire, curses and swears as he flounders through it, why 
does he resemble a perjured witness ? 

119. If a wealthy man loses only four farthings, why 
does he thereby become a pauper ? 

120. Why are pugilists like liars ? 

121. Why is it impossible that the clock en the Liver- 
poo! Town-hall can keep correct time ? 

122. Why is a person, who is terribly squeezed in a 
crowd, like another who is traduced in the public news. 
papers ? 


123, What is the first word in the English alphabet * 


The Housewife. 


HINTS TO THE FAIR SEX. 

Cosmetic for purifying the Skin.—The Cosmetics hither. 
to in use, have been all directed to the surface, without 
any reference to the interior, though i must be evident 
that, however powerful their effects may be for a time, 
they will be bus temporary, and their application must be 
renewed almost as often as washing, at the risk too, of 
somenmes doing great injury, and giving rise to dangerous 
disorders. ‘To obviate this, it is proposed going to the 
source, and instead of repelling from the skin inwards, to 
expel, without the skin, whatever may tend to disorder o1 
discolor it. Wor this purpose the following has been tried 
on the Continent with some success, and wethink it worth 
the trial of our fair readers, particularly those who are in 
the habit of using cosmetic creams and lotions. Take one 
drachm of Tincture of Cardamom Seeds, 35 drops of Fpe- 
cacunna wine, and as. much of thé flower of sulphur as ° 
will lie on a@ shilling; mix them in half a glass of any 
weak wine, as ginger, or elder wine, and take 18 on going 
to rest 3 repeat it every second or third night, or according 
to circumstances, once or twice a weck, 

















Remedy for Hooping Cough—A Correspendent states 
to us, that a plaster of yum galbanum applied to the chest 
will, in all cases, give relief, and in many completely cure. 





** Thjs simple remedy,” he observes, ** has been used tor 
man pan by the mother of a large family without a sin- 

le fei ure,’ We ourselvee. think 1t a good application to 
assist in the cure; and we think, as a warm and eat’ 
stimulating plaster, would be attended with benefit in mak 
species of cough.——Medical Adviser, Jan. 17. 
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jstten and slanners. 


GUSTAVUS MANSFELDT. 
A GERMAN TALE.—|NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. ] 


(Concluded from our last.) 





—_— 

When I saw Sternholm the next day, he made no allu- 
sion to the preceding events; my father seemed perfectly 
ignorant of them; and Amelia f did not see. Often, in 
my way to Sternholm’s apartment, did I linger in the 
gallery leading to her chamber, vainly hoping that we 
might meet, but as often had I been disappointed. At 
length I determined to venture in,—it was a bold under- 
taking; I did not know whether Amelia might not be 
offended at my behaviour at the ball,—but if that was the 
cise, I might at least beg her forgiveness,—at any rate, I 
sould see her. 1 knocked gently at the door; a voice 
never to be mistaken bid me comein. I did so. Amelia 
wis alone. She seemed pleased, I thought, to see me. 
** Gustavus,” said she, smiling, ‘* How comes it that | 
have never seen you since your abrupt departure from the 
ball. I am half tempted to be angry with you for not 
coming to give me an explanation.” 

“That,” returned J, ** 1 can scarcely give yous the 
mysterious being who hurried me eway fram you, also 
prevented my return.” 

** And what became of you?” E 

** 1 was carried to the Magician’s cave, and there doomed 
to the penance of solitary continement,”’ said I, endeavour. 
ing to turn into a joke what I could not answer serious- 
ly. At that moment footsteps were heard. ** It ism 
father,’ cried I. ** Yes,” replied Amelia, calmly, * It is 
my uncle.” J started from my seat, ** He must not tind 
ane here,” exclaimed I, tembling at my own imprudence. 
Amelia looked surprised, and alarmed: ** What is it 
you fear, Gustavus ’” asked she. ** My father,”’ replied 
I hastily. The footsteps approached ; she drew back the 
window-curtains ; the window was open, and looked upon 
abalcony. I stepped out, the curtains were closed, and I 
saw my father enter the room. I could distinctly see their 
forms as they moved on the other side of the curtain, 
though 1 was myself concealed from observation, in the 
o scurity in which I stood. 

{ saw my father sit down by Amelia, he addressed her 
n so low a voice that I could not distinguish his words ; 
her answer was, however, as I thought, purposely pro- 
nounced in a louder tone. ** I am sorry, my uncle, tbat 
you again urge this request, because I never can comply 
with it.” 

** The Countess Amelia must recollect in what light I am 
placed,” said my father, in a tone of haughty displeasure, 
** And, that acting in the room of the parent she 
my will ought, and must be her law.” 

** I do not question your authority, Baron Manafeldt,” 
replied she, in a mild but firm tone; ** but I trust you 
will not exert it, where compliance would be wretched- 
ness, Nay, even crime.” 

*¢ The Kixg commands it,” said my father, yo 

** The King sccks the happiness, not misery of his exb- 
jects,” she replied. 

My father rose, he seemed much he took two 
or three turns in the apartment; I felt my heart die within 
me every time he approached of my conceal. 
ment: I was not a coward, but the awe in which I had 
trom my earliest infancy held my father, made me dread 
the idea of a discovery. I could see that Amelia still kept 
her seat; but, I observed, that every tine my father ap- 
proached the window, she turned her head in that diree- 
tion. At length, to my infinite relief, I eaw my father, 
after addressing a few words to Amelia, in a low hurried 
voice, leave the room. As soonashe had done so, Amelia 


rose, and after standing for a moment, as if listening to | p 


the dying sound of his retiring footsteps, she came to- 
wards me and undrew the curtains. 

** J cannot understand your motives for this conceal- 
ment,” said she smiling, ‘* They appear to me very 
strange, but you have overheard our conversation.” 

1 owned I had in part. 

She paused for a moment, and then said, ‘*! have an 
independent spirit that cannot brook control: your father 
does not know me yet, but he will soon see this little 
form conceals a heart firm and inftexible as his own ; he 
wishes me to marry Count Wertner: it would be an ex- 
cellent match,”’ added she carelessly, ** but I do not love 
him; indeed how should I; he is fifty, proud, and 
haughty in his manners, and violent in his temper.” 

** But how will you resist my father’s power?” She 
smiled. ‘* By exciting my owa—TI have no fears for my- 
self; but, endugh of this, 1 want no explanation of your 
conduct.” 


lost, | Count Saxehoff’s daughters; they go together, they are 


_ _L was embarrassed, I was ashamed of owning my own 
situation, but it was necessary to doso. Amelia listened 
with the deepest attention to my narration, her astorish- 
ment was extreme, but I thought it seemed rather ex- 
cited by my submission than my father’s restraint. At 
length J was obliged to tear myself away; I dreaded a 
discovery. We parted, but not without appointing another 
meeting. From this time our interviews became frequent, 
I could no longer doubt that I had created an in- 
terest in the breast of Amelia; I sometimes felt as- 
tonished that I should have done so, when I ree 
flected upon the admiration that I knew she must excite 
in society, but I believe it proceeded from the curiosity first, 
and pity afterwards, that I had awakened in her breast, 
and which, had we met amidst the busy scenes of the 
world, I should probably have failed to inspire. The ro- 
mance and secresy of our intercourse too, occupied and in- 
terested her; for her heart, alas! was more capable of 
sudden feelings than of lasting impressions. But let me 
not _— the pure spirit of my loved Amelia. I knew 
not the arguments that~were used; I knew not the 
secret workings of thy soul; I know them not now ; how 
then shall # dare to judge thy heart ; but let me not an- 
ticipate. 

I know not how these stolen interviews escaped the 
vigilance of Sternholm ; and there were moments when I 
fancied he was not entirely ignorant of them. I have 
seen his small piercing eyes fixed upon me with a look 
that has inade me shudder; it seemed the prognostic of 
some dreadful explosion: it came not, however. Un- 
molested, was I sufivred to remain whole hours listening 
to the silvered accents of Amelia, I loved; oh! bow 
madly! {I cannot describe the sensation her presence 

roduced upon me: she was my very soul, my existence. 

had no idea distinct from her. Day and night her 
image was ever before me. Sometimes I thought of the 
possibility of our separation 5 but the only idea I bad was, 
that it would be the termination of my existence. I did 
not believe it possible I could survive her loss. 

At length it came, the dreadful blow that was for ever 
to overthrow the airy fabrie of fancied happiness, and 
dash the cup of hope and joy, ready to be quafied, to the 
ground. One evening, I found Amelia in tears. Ih 
never before seen her weep; her spirits, always buoyant, 
had seemed at times too much 60, considering the preca- 
tiousness of our situations; but unused to sorrow, careless 
of the opinion of the world, and indifferent to its praise 
or censure, while conscious of the integrity of her own 
heart, seeure in her own power and fancied independence, 
abe had neither fear nor anxiety. 

‘* My dear Gustavus,” had she often ¢ald, “be firm, 
be constant, and we have nothing to fear. Your father 
talks of power; he has none over the heart or hand of 


ours.” 
. Knowing, es I did, her firmnese and resolution, I was 
alarmed at beholding ber abandoned to all the agonies of 
8 grief the most overwhelming. I threw my at her 
feet, imploring her to tell me what dreadful misfortune 
had, or was to befalus. It was some time before 
I could speak. 


“* Gustavus,” eaid ehe at length, ‘‘they are going to 


eeparate us. 

** You are to become the wife of Count Wertner,” 
cried I, mildly. 

** Never,” exclaimed she, with vehemence, ‘‘ but see 
the cruel policy of thy father.” é 

She held out a paper to me, it was signed by the King, 
and appointing her to one of the principal situations about 
the Queen. To refuse was impossible. J saw in this con- 
duct all the finesse of a courtier. Amelia once at court, 
was the y of Count Wertner. My father’s com- 
—— she might brave, the King’s were not to be 

uv 


** You go, then,” said I, in a voice of anguish. : 
** Yes,”” returned she, ** but your father must know the 
fallacy of his schemes—be must be informed of our at- 
tachment.” 
I started, ** Good God,” who shall inform him of this ?” 
** Yourself,” she replied. ‘* Yes, Gustavus; this is no 
time for tame submission. Are you not the son of Baron 
Mansfeldt? Go to your father ; tell him that Amelia of 
— loves you, and that she never will be the wife of 
any other.” 
hesitated. She again urged me, adding to her argu- 
ments doubte of a This was more than I 
bear. I agreed to her wishes, and hastened to exe- 
cute them. My father’s apartments were situated at a 
considerable distance from those of Amelia, but I have no 
distinct recollection of my thoughts, till I found myself 


ad | Lesited at an early age, by the dea 


dis- | their utmost malice. I had never loved, 


had the ground opened beneath my feet and swallowed 
me up, I had felt thankful. 4 ather was sitting at 9 
table, writing, I believe. His back was towards the door, 
so that I had time to collect my ideas before he perteived 
me. Never shall I forget the look, the terrible look he 
fixed upon me. - 

I threw myself at his feet. 

‘* My father!” I cried, ‘* thy son comes to implore thy 
pity. and thy pardon.” . 

supplant attitude seemed to soften him. 

** Rise,” said he, ** whence proceeds this temer'ty and 
this repentance ?” 

: os i ave disobeycd you,” said I, ‘* I love, and atu be. 
oved.”” 

** Who ?—speak,” he exclaimed, mildly. 

‘* Amelia.” 

** Wretched, poser boy,” cried he. 

** Say not so, my father,”’ replied I. ** I come to azhe 
to demand—to be rendered worthy of Amelia’slove. Why 
am I deprived of the honours, the privileges, belonging w 
asou of Count Mansfeld. Why are the mghts of my 
birth denied me ?” \ 

** Honours! Rights!” cried my father. ** Misguided 
boy none are thy due.” F 

** Great God!” I exclaimed, a suspicion darting across 
my mind, ** [ am not your son.” 

** Yes!” returned my father, ** but thou art the child 
of guilt and infamy.” 

My father covered his face with his hands, and sank 
back in his chair. 

I remaincd transfixed with horror andamazement ; here 
indeed was an insurmountable barrier—the child of infamy 
could never become the husband of the Countess Amelia, 

** My son, my wretched son,” said my father, after a 
pause, in which he seemed struggling to regain his com. 
posure. ‘* It is fit youshould know the unlappy circum. 
stances of your birth, and the motives of my subsequent 
conduct $ I could have wished to have concealed them 
from you, but it may not be; sit down, ard I will endeg. 
vour, in 3 few words, to explain what may, I am sensible, 
have appeared mysterious to you, _It is not nec 
me to speak of my rank or high e: tions, these I in 
of my father; and 
with them his pride and inflexibility of principles; my 
earliest youth was spent in study, I read with avidity the 
histories of the ancients, those of the Greeks partic 
pleased me; I determined to form my manners from 
stoics of that age, I proudly hoped to me an example 
of rigid virtue to ing ages. It was about this tims 
I was sent to college, there, young as I wes, I dared ope 
to censure the profligate manners of the times, by some 
was ridiculed, by others feared, by afew admired. Among 
the latter was Sternholm; his unfortunate appearance a> 
casioned partly by an accident in his youth, and partly by 
nature, had rendered him an object of general ridicules 
I saw it, and I pitied him, or, rather my pride ested 
the idea of rescuing him from his abject state. By m 
countenance and protection, I succeeded, and, though 
secret, I believe he wag still an object of their jests. 
Openly, he was treated with the ct due to his merits 
he became my friend—the only one I ever possessed. 
friendship was cemented by time, and, though for some 
years after quitting college we were separated, it never 
ceased. Upon taking possession of my estate, 1 de- 
termined to realize all the high wrought schemes of 
my early youth; I was appointed to a bigh situation 
at court. I was received by es sovereign with favour, 
1 was looked upon as that prodigy in nature, en up 
right and inflexible courtier; 1 was watched with 8 
jealous eye by my enemies, in the hope of discovering 
some blemish, by which they might injure me in the 
opinion of the world; I looked proudly on, defying 

ridiculed the 
passion as the folly of a weak mind; it was my fixed {p- 
tention to marry because I thought it my duty to do 60, 
but, I determined never to unite myself to a woman who 
was likely to possess any power over my heart or unter- 
standing. I beheld myself an object of admiration to the 
women, and my pride and coldness increased in pro} 
tion. Such was my situation after a residence of more 
three years at court; when, one morning, in hunting near 
my own estate, being separated, in the eagerness of t 
chase, from the rest of my party, my horse made a fale 
step, and I was precipi to the ground. Thes 
deprived me, for some time, of recollection, When 
recovered, and attempted to rise, I found, that, in the 
fall, I had broken my leg. The pain caused by thie 
accident and the exertion I had made almost deprived 
me a second time of my senses; but, making an 
I raised myself upon my arm and began to look around, 
to endeavour to discover some person to whom I might 





standing in the presence of my father. it was then I felt 





all the temerity of my conduct; and, at that moment, 


make known my situation. I soon descried, at a little 
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distance, a female form. I called aloud; she heard me, 
and immediately flew to my assistance. j Notwithstanding 
the agonies I wasin, I could not refrain from observing 
the loveliness of this young peasant girl; amidst the bril- 
liant beauties of a court, I had seen nothing to equal her. 
She told me that her father’s cottage was but a few paces 
from us; that she would hasten, there and procure assist- 
ance. She did so, and I was conveyed to the cottage 
of the beanteons Claudine. A message was despatched 
for my people and a surgeon: they came, and it was 
declared impossible for me, with safety, to be removed. 
During a week I remained at the cottage, Claudine was 
my constant nurse, and insensibly she gained an interest 
in my hcart, which no other woman had been able to in- 
spire. I returned home: her image pursued me I 
called to mind all the arguments I kad used to others. 
E saw the fallacy of my reasonings when addressed to 
myself. No sooner was I able to quit my apartment than 
I found how impossible it was to withstand the influence 
of that powerful and impetuous passion. We met. I 
will pass over in silence the rest cf this hateful story. 
Suffice it to say, Claudine lost her honour, and I my 
boasted virtue. She became a mother; but unable to 
bear the sense of degration and shame that awaited her, 
was deprived of reason and consciousness at the same 
moment. I had resolved immediately upon your birth 
to separate myself for ever from her: but now what had 
appeared an effort of virtue, became an accumulation of 
guilt, I received her into my house, determined to make 
the contemplation of her misfortunes my punishment. 
For many years she was an inhabitant of this mansion, 
and her existence known only to Sternholm, Herman, 
and myself, It is now about two years since she died. 
You may imagine the triumph this event caused my 
enemics ; you may, if you can, conceive the rage it 
awakens in my own breast. ‘Thus was destroyed the 
labour of years. From the high pinnacle of glory, to which 
Thad been aspiring, one false step had precipitated me, 
never more to arise. For many years, the sight of thee, 
my son, was painful to me in the highest degree. ‘The 
day on which, at the earnest solicitations of several 
friends, I consented to your appearance, was the first on 
which I became sensible of my neglect. Your abrupt 
dimission was accasioned rather by the consciousness of 
ny own negligence than any displeasure you had excited. 
But this was productive of another event ; it was whispered, 
that I was beginning to introduce my son into soctety— 
and that it would soon be proved, what was crime in the 
inferior, no longer became so in the superior places—and 
honours were already taiked of fur thee. This strongly 
excited J indignation. I had always reprobated the 
practice of allowing to such children the privileges and 
and honours that others might enjoy. I had always con- 
sidered it an encouragement to vice. From that time, 
my Gustavus, wert thou doomed to eternal svlitude and 
seclusion. My anxiety was now to find somebody who 
would be content to share such a lot; who would become 
at first your instructor, and subsequently your frientl and 
companion. My choice fell upon Sternholm. 1 knew 
him to be poor, attached to me, and shut out, by his 
unfortunate appearance, trom society, he séemed the fittest 
person for such a situation. With eagerness he accepted 
the charge. You know the rest.”—My father paused-— 
his countenance betrayed the strong emotion this narration 
had caused him. ** You understand now,” added he, ** how 
impossible it is that you can ever become the husband 
of the Countess Amelia. How would such an event be 
regarded ? would it not be said, that it was thus [ sought 
toraise thee to power and notice? No, Gustavus, that 
must not be.” 

I saw the truth of my father’s observation. I saw the 
dreadful obstacle opposed to my happiness—** Alas! m y 
father,” I cried, * why was I ailowed to behold wis love. 
liest of human beings !” 

“* My son, too late I see my folly; had I attended to 
the warning vorce of Sternholm, all had been weil. T 
ought to have foreseen the danger that awaited thee. I 
ought to have known the poweriul inilugnce of that uago- 
vernable passion.”” 

implored him to allow me to take a last farewell of 
Amelia, but he refused; and, desizing me to retire, he 
proceeded to Amelia’s apartment to inform her of the fatal 
Nsult of our conference. 

The next day he carried her to Berlin. My situation 
Now became insupportable. I believe it would have been 
less so, had Sternholm allowed me to open my heart to 
him. Could I have conversed of Amelia, I believe [ shoutd | 
have thought of her less; but Steratohe, though de- 
quainted with the whole transaction, maintained an impe- 
nérable silence on the subject. 

It was about a month after Amelia’s departure that, in 
qmituing my own apartment, oue morning, I was surprised 





to seea figure standing in the passage leading to the cham- 
ber formerly occupied by Amelia. I approached ; and to 
my great joy, I perceived it was a deaf and dumb boy, 
whom Amelia had had in her service for several ycars, as 
a sort of page or messenger. The moment Karl perceived 
me he made me a motion not to speak; and then placing 
on the floor where he stood a letter, he fied with the greatest 
precipitation. I hastened to pick it up, and return to my 
chamber. “I tore it open. I knew the hand-writing: it 
was Amelia’s, and as follows : 

‘I know all Gustavus. But wherefore should we be 
separated. I have wealth and rank; surely that is sufli- 
cient for happiness. The gaieties of a court have no channs 
for me when away fromthee. Thy father cannot consent 
to our union; but he will not regret it. If you still love 
me, give me a proof of it. Karl has directions to wait with 
horses in the thicket, to the left of the castie, at night-fall. 
If you wish to see Amelia once more, trust yourself to him ; 
if not, farewcll for ever.” ahr, 

What were my emotions on reading this. Amelia still 
loved me 3; still wished for our union. Could I hesitate in 
obeying her wishes? With an impatience I could not re- 
= I waited the close of day 3 and then, with a beating 

eart, I hastened to the place of appointment. Karl was 
already mounced, and waiting forme. He held another 
horse by the bridle. As soon as I was mounted he put 
into my hand a brace of pistols, making me a sign to con- 
ceal them ; and then, leading the way, we departed ata 
brisk pace for Berlin. ; 

Had I been less occupied with the thoughts of Amelia 
the novelty of my situation might have struck me more 
forcibly, as it was her i:eage alone occupied me; and the 
idea of entering, for the first time, a large town, appeared 
but a secondary consideration. At the entrance of the town 
we stopped before a small house, where I found we were to 
leave our horses. We dismounted, and entered on foot this 

teatmetropolis. The magniticent edifices we passed, and 
the multiplicity of people we encountered, would, at any 
other time, have excited my admiration and surprise; but, 
asit was, I passed on, alike indifferent and unobserving. At 
length my young conductor stopped; and pointing out to me 
a house at a littic distance, gave me to undersiand that it 
was thither I was to direct my steps, and that he must now 
leave me. He did sos; and I continued my walkalone. I 
had got within a few paces of the house, when I heard 
footsteps close behind me. I quickened my pace. ‘The 
hext moment ny arm was grasped by some person. 1 was 
going to turn round:, my eye caught a glimpse of the 
hand that rested upon my arm. I shuddered: it was the 
large bony one of Sternholm. 

** Why am I thus pursued ?” cried I, angrily, turning 
round to him. 

** Because it is my duty. You gonofurther; you aust 
return with me.”"—He spoke in the suuie mild quiet voice 
as usual. 

*¢ Who shall dare to force me? Unhand me!” I ex- 
claimed, mildly. 

** No;” returned he, calmly. 

** Must I then use force,” I cried, and drawing out one of 
the pistols that had been given me, I resented it to his 
breast. I did not intend to fire it. God be iny witness, I 
had no design upon his life; [only wished to be freed 
from him. He caught my arms; | strugsted to release 
myself trom his grasp. The pistol went off in the scutie. 
I saw bim reel and fall. 143s two large bands were raised 
towards me, as ii imploring my compassion. Oh God of 
Heaven ! the avony of that moment; horror transfixed me 
tothe spot. I heard Sternbolm cry to me to fly. Isawa 
ering about us; but it was not till [ felt my- 
ed, till the words ** Murderer!" and ** Assassin!" 
ided ta my ears, that I recovered myself suffictently to 
attempt an escape. With a violent effort L freed myself 
trom tliciy grasp, and Hed from this scene of horror and 
bloedshed. At length I found miyseif out of the town, 
and in the same road by which [ had entered it. Here 1 
paused. Atone moment L resolved to return and dehyer 
myself up to justice, but the recollection of my tather and 
Amelia detecred ore. I therefore hastened on, and reach 
ing my tather’s house, L entered it by the same private 
way I had lettit. Qa! the dreadful horror of that miser- 
able night. Never for 2 day since has the image of the 
wretched Stersholm been abeentirem my mind. My fa. 
ther returned the rexe day. 




















He had seen the dying | 


jnot that I did so. I beheld her gay, animated, the object 
| of a fond husband's attentions—happy-Oh! wert thou 
so? TI did not curse thee, Amelia; no, I thank heaven I 
did not; but I vowed never moreto behold thee. My 
father’s death put me in possession of wealth ; but it came 
too late for happiness, that belonged not to the murderer of 
Sternholm. 


Scientific Rccords. 
{Comprehending Notices of new Discoverics or Improve 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogtcal 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &e.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. } 











NEW HEARING-TRUMPET. 


(nom Tre MERCURY.) 


—re 
To Dr. THOMAS. MORRISON, of Disblair Cottage, Aberdeen 

Sin,—A paragraph now circulating through the news- 
papers states that you have succeeded in forming a new, 
‘simple, and improved ear-trumpet, In consequence of 
this intimation, which was copicd inte the Liverpool Mer. 
cury, several individuals have calicd at our office to ascer~ 
tain particulars which we had no means of affording. 

The subject is of che highest importance to the commu- 
nity; and, as we take it forgranted that you will feel satisfaa 
tion in communiceting, without reserve, the result of your 
experience, we take the liberty to address you thus publicly, 
in the hope that you will not dccline to communicate some 
further information on so interesting asubject. Weshall, 
therefore, without further ceremony,. ask you the follow- 
ing questions, suggested by a pomeee who labours un- 
der the dreadful malady of deafness. 

What is the best length of the tube? Is it of the 
same diameter throughout? What is that diameter? 
Might not a handle be affixed to facilitate holding it fur 
any length of tine ? 

As it is apprehended that the application of cold metal 
to the ear would be not only unpleysant but injurious, 
could not your trumpet be so contrived as to obviate this 
objection ? 

Your answer to these points, at your earlicst Itisure, 
will render an essential service to many persons suflering 
under a dreadful privation, and will greatly oblige 
Yours respectfully. 

: THE EDITORS. 


Jan 15, 1824 





Musical Phenomenon.—A child, eight years of age 
named George Aspull, is creating a great sensation inthe 
more select musical circles, by his extraordinary perfor- 
mance on the piano-forte, at which he does not usually 
sit, his stature being so small as to render the position of 
standing that which gives linn the most perfect command 
of the instrument. His fingers ave extremely short, vven 
tor his aye; with the left hand he cannot reach an octave 
soasto press down the two notes which form it at one 
time, and is only enabled to do so with thé right hand 
with much ciffeulty, and by depressing the wrist. “The 
impediment thus formed to the acquisition of the mere 
mechanical difficulties of the piano-forie, will be perfectly 
undersiood by all those who have ever attempted that 
instrument, but they have not prevented Aspull from con. 
quering the most complex and rapid passages that ever 
appeared in the form of musical composition. With 
some slight allowance only for those passages requiring 
greater strength than that to which his little frame is ade- 
Guate, or combining more distant intervals than his fingers 
can possibly command, there is no difficulty of execution 
that can stop him for a moment. The compositions of 
Kalkbrenner and Moscheles, prepared for displaying in 
public the manual skill of those celebrated professors, are 
played evidently without the sinatiest effort by this extra. 
j ordinary child. Ife has also made himself master of a, 
| picce of most singular difficulty, by a foreign composer, 
| whose nuime is Czerney, and who wrote it asa trial of skill 
for all the eminent professors of Europe, and in order to. 
| combine all the mcenanical niceties of execution of which 

the instrument is susceptible, Le also sings ballads to 
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' same age, but his manner, when performing on the piano- 
| forte, is that of a person deeply attentive. The most 
‘rapid and involved passages do not produce a change of 
i countenance, nor any sign of effort. Little study is re- 
quisite even for the most elaborate pieces; and those of 
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ordinary difficulty he can execute at once, on being per- 
mitted to cast his eye over them before taking his station 
at the piano-forte. The merits of this extraordinary bov 
are as yet known only in a very confined circle. He is 
shortly to be introduced to the King, who, having heard 
his wonderful talents decribed, has expressed a desire to 
be enabled to judge of their reality. 




















‘Correspondence. 


POLAR EXPEDITION. 
einen 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—In the projected attempt, to explore the Arctic Re- 
gions, when, as it is probable, the {parties will be locked up 
for so considerable a space of time, would it notadd to their 
amusement, and pass many a tedious hour, if they employed 
themselves in constructing balloons, and, at favourable op- 
portunities, launched them in the air. Some of them might 
possibly be picked up, either on the Continent of Europe 
or America, and intelligence conveyed to thelr friends of their 
situation and prospects of success. This appears to me pro- 
bable,. or, at any rate, more likely to succeed than com- 
mitting the intelligence to so fragile a vessel as a bottle, in 
an element equally uncertain as the air.—iam, Sir, your 
obedient servant, YENNIP. 

Liverpool, January 21, 1824. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
8in,—A youth who is ardently desirous to acquire a 
general knowledge of natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
geography, but who has not the advantage of an acquain- 
tance with mathematics, and who can devote to the culti- 
vation of his mind only the hours of cessation from 
business, would feel truly grateful if any of your intelligent 
and liberal-minded readers would take the trouble, through 
the medium of your excellent publication, to favour him 
with some instruction as to the plan he ought to pursue, 
together with a list of the most suitable works on these 
subjects. 
Blackburn, Jan. 15, 1824. 
Eas 
(88 NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Nearly three weeks of the new year have now elapsed, 
and three Kaleidoscopes have been published, yet not in 
one of them have we seen any thing like an attempt to 
thank the Editor for the impartial manner in which he has 
executed his important office. As a part of your nu- 
merous correspondents, we beg leave to set the example to 
the rest ; and at this season of the year, when the festive 
rout and the joyous revel is echoed from house to house; 
when nought is heard but the laugh and the greeting of 
happy friends ; when sadness is for once banished from our 
homes; when parents view with teeming gratitude the 
smiling faces round their board ; when our youngsters, freed 
from the lash of their master, make the very walls rever- 
berate their noisome mirth ; when syntax is changed for a 
round game, and prosody for blindman’s-buff; when our 
coy damsels, unrestrained by the stiff formality of the 
boarding-school, give loose to the joy that revelled in their 
hearts; when the domestic fire is circled by each happy fa- 
mily ;—at this time, we come forward to wish you a happy 
newyear; for, atnidst all this mirth and festivity, weshould 
be ungrateful indeed, were we not to thank you for the 
many happy hours you have afforded us. For the conun- 
dram, the pun, the enigma, charade, and acrostic; for the 
original communications (to which we have sometimes 
contributed;) for the translations of the Hermite ; for the 
essays of Homo, to overthrow your correspondent who 
assumed the ancient title of Mores, for the lesson of 
patience which this German Hercules has exhibited to us; 
for all the original poetry; for all the new discoveries to 
which the Kaleidoscope has given birth ; for the exposition 
of the detestable science of gambling ; for the conjuring 
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in the shape of an engraving ; for the unwearied diligence 
you have evinced, to cater for the public taste; for the 
kind notices to correspondents (in which we ourselves have 
figured 3) for the insertion of our numerous pieces ; for the 
pleasing anticipation of seeing ourselves in print in the 
next Kalcidoscope, and for the gratification we have ex- 


and other acts of politeness, we most sincerely offer to you 
our warmest thanks. Dull indeed must be that mind, 
and that heart be sadly warped by prejudice, which cannot 
draw amusement and instruction from the pages of the 
miscellany we are speaking of: vice is here held up to 
light in its true colours, and, divested of all its false attrac- 
tions, is exhibited in its natural deformity. Here —— but 
we cease, for ill would it become us, who are part of the 
contributors, to be guilty of any thing like egotism, and, 
by the show of awarding the merit to the Editor, to be, in 
point of fact, praising ourselves; and, it would but be 
false delicacy, were we not to own that a part of the merit 


posers of this address. We don’t wish, however, to be 
misunderstood, nor to lead you into an error as to the ex- 
tent of the obligation we are under: we know that more 
than one-half of the Katcidoscope is arranged, or, .as it 
is technically termed, ** gotten up,” by the Editor; and 
‘tis this, together with the spirit of urbanity and tolera- 
tion universally evinced throughout, which has called 
forth our grateful acknowledgments We are fully aware 
of the important task an Editor of a public journal has to 
perform, and, though many of our pieces have been placed 
amongst the “ rejected addresses,” we do not repine, being 
confident that they have been refused insertion from their 
want of merit, rather than from any wish of yours to palsy 
our humble efforts. At this era, when the press is making 
rapid etrides; when magazines, reviews, and a thousand 
other periodical publications are daily sent forth into the 
world, it is difficult to select any thing which has the pri- 
vilege.of originality, and it requires no ordinary share of 
discrimination to avoid that repetition which is so irksome 
to an enlightened reader. We can, however, with confl- 
dence, say, that the Kaleidoscope has not wittingly been 


‘| guilty of plagiarism, but has (though being what our 
London friends would term a country publication) main- | 


tained the character it aspired to, namely, that of an in- 
teresting and useful miscellany. Hail to thee, Kaleido. 
scope! may thou, like ,the toy from which [thou hast thy 
title, exhibit the same pleasing changes; but, whilst 
thou enchantest the eye, may thou likewise catch the heart ; 
may thy pages never be polluted by immorality, nor thy 
fame sullied by prejudice; may the contending clash of 
party opinion ne'er disturb thy peaceful lines; and, in short, 
that thou may never cease to afford us the gratification we 
have this last year experienced, is the wish of 

A FEW OF YOUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chit Chat. 


In a Dutch translation of Addison’s Tragedy of Cato, 
the version of the famous soliloquy commences thus : 
* Just so—you are right, Mynheer Plato.* 


Howling at Funerals.—This custom, so common in this 
kingdom, seems to have been both ancient and general. 
It was called by the Greeks , and was in use 
among eeveral nations of old. Dr. Clarke, in his Travels 
in Asia, describes it as very general amongst the Arabs; 
and we find, from the Narrative of the Congo Expedition, 
blished in ee that it Me <r anes ont at eye 
in Africa. The Romans eir prefice, whose parti- 
cular duty it was to superintend the mode of lamentation 
at funerals.—Jrish paper. 

Embalming.— Archbishop Tillotson supposes the custom 
of pon me Sapp Baie the ancient Egyptians, 
to be alluded to in that verse of Ecclesiastes, where Solo. 
mon says, * a good name is better than pr ointment, 
chap. vii, verse 1. The meaning of expression Til- 
lotson considers to be, that ‘‘ a good name” after death 
is better than the preservation or embalming of the body 














perienced, when appearing in your columns;—for these, | trated 


is due to the correspondents, amongst which are the com.’ 





TO MECHANICS AND ARTISANS. 
This day is published, price Three-pence, 

[HE MECHANIC'S WEEKLY JOURNAL, o 
ARTISAN’S MISCELLANY of Inventions, Expeny. 
MBNTS, PROJECTS, and IMPROVEMENTS in the UsEFrL Arts 
This work is adapted to Mechanics, and devoted to Sub. 
jects which are of practical Utility, and in which all Work. 

men are interested. Each Number will contain Descripti 
of all new Inventions, and of Machines of every kind, illus. 
by Engravings, and Accounts of the Principles og 
which they act. On the practical usefulness, therefore, of 
this Journal, we rest our claim to the support of every tntel. 
ligent Workman. It is written in a manner so plain, that 
every man who can may understand it; and is sold at 
so low a price, that every Mechanic will be able to buy it, 
Each Number contains thirty-two closely printed cc.umns, 

Our endeavours will be unceasing to present, weekly, a Px 


the fire-side, in giving that information which will be of 
use in the labours of the Workshop. 

Published every Saturday by Westley and Parrish, 139, 
Strand, near Somerset House, London, and Egerton Smith 
and Co. Mercury and Kaleidoscope-office, Liverpool, and to 
be had of all respectable Booksellers and Newsmen through 
out the United Kingdom. 

ee 


fo Correspondents. 


Les HermirTss EN Prison.—We this day present our readers 
with an original translation of a most interesting chapter 
from this entertaining work. It has been translated by a 
friend, expressly for the Kaleidoscope; and it will be fellowed 
up with such other selections from Les Hermites en Prison, 
88 may appear to us eligible for our work, without depar. 
ture from the pledge we are under to abstain from political 
subjects. Some of our readers may think we are too seru. 
pulous in hesitating to publish any thing which may fesue 
from the French press, under its present censorship. It 
may be so; and if any of our judicious readers will give ué 
a hint, whenever they conceive that the French hermits 
are speaking out too freely in favour of liberty, we will 
endeavour to profit by the suggestion. ; 


Tus MEcHANIcS’ WBEKLY JoURNAL—It so happens an ad. 
vertisement appearsin this day's Kaleidoscope, of the very 
work so strongly recommended to our notice by 4 Student, 
We were already apprized of its general merits, as we 
have examined the numbers as they came out. The result 
of our luvestigution has been a consent on our part to be 
come agents for the sale of the work. All common-place 
puff apart, we should not choose to act as agents for many 
of the catch-penny publications which now teen from the 
weekly press; many of which are calculated to mislead in- 
stead of instruct. Others are made up from old and ex- 
pleded works; or compiled from books known to almost 








us to be a work ofa very superior order. It is edited by 
scientific men, and the matter of which it 1s composed is 
admirably adapted for the class of persons for whose use it 
is designed. We can confidently recommend the work to 
our agents and to the public.— See adv. 





Taz Story oF Gustavus MANsFELDT, which is terminated 
this week, and the length of Mr. Waterton’s lecture, have 
compelled us to postpone until next week the favours of 
some correspondents, amongst which are those of 4 Lone 
dalian— Homo’ original lati dicand R—N. Pim 
Little Misery. 


“ A few of our Correspondents,” whose very flattering letter 
appears in a preceding column, may be assured that we 
duly appreciate their good opinion, which we shall study 
to merit by the most sedulous and faithful fulfilment of 
our editorial duties. 


(> Several of our correspondents, whose communications 
have been detained in our portfulio of reserve, are respect: 
fully informed, that their fate will soon be ascertained, as 
we have established a very competent Grand Jury, who 
will honestly and without partiality either find true bills, 
or cut the bills. The process is at length going on in ear- 
nest, and its results will soon develop themselves. In the 
mean time, we intreat a little indulgence. 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free of charge. 














Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDaY, by BE, 
SmiTH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwit 
and H Castle-st-: T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.¢ E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street ; and J. Lowthian, 
Fn aoe ere en ns the oop of the 8 
or the list of Country Agents, see 
“ of the Kaleidoscope, inserted the first Tuesday i 








up, by magic powcr, a representation of a hell upon carth, 


by ** precious ointment.” 


each month. 


. 


which will agreeably fill up a leisure hour in the evening by ‘ 


every reader. The Mechanic’s Weekly Journal appears to’ 
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